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HISTORY 
By H. J. Randall, LL.B., F.S.A. 


The Holders 


‘THE early history of Newcastle 

is exceedingly obscure. It has 
been conjectured that the castle, 
and the lordship to which it gave 
its name, were retained by the Lord 
of Glamorgan in his own hands for 
a long period after the original 
conquest. This is very probable, but 
there is a complete absence of docu- 
mentary evidence. It is supported 
by the fact that in the Extent of 
Glamorgan of 1262 Newcastle is 
scheduled as one of the ‘“* New 
Feoffments.”’ It would follow from 
this description that it had not 
been granted out by the chief lord 
before the death of Henry I in 
1135. 

King John, in right of his first 
wife, held the lordship of Glamorgan 
from 1189 until a date shortly 
before his own death in 1216, and 
there is documentary evidence that 
for part of this period at least the 
fee of Newcastle was held by the 
Welsh lords of Afan. A daughter of 
one of them—Morgan Gam—mar- 
ried a Gilbert de Turberville, who 
held the adjoining lordship of 
Coity, and the manor was granted 
to him in 1217. From that date its 
devolution is clear. In 1262, accord- 
ing to the Extent of Glamorgan, 
another Gilbert de Turberville held 
‘it at the valuation of one-tenth of a 
knight’s fee. About 1360 the male 


line of the Turbervilles died out, and 
the inheritance passed through an 
heiress to the Berkerolles of East 
Orchard or St. Athan. They held it 
(together with Coity) for “a short 
time only, because their direct line 
ended with the death of Sir Laurence 
Berkerolles without issue in 1411, 
After his death there was litigation, 
with a siege of Coity Castle as an 
incident in it, but the Gamage family, 
claiming through an heiress, made 
good their title to the Coity and 
Newcastle portions of the Ber- 
kerolles estates, and continued to 
hold them until the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Then their line ended in an 
heiress — Barbara Gamage — who, 
after many comings and goings, 
married Sir Robert Sydney of Pens- 
hurst, a younger brother of the 
famous Sir Philip Sydney who died 
at the Siege of Zutphen. Sir Robert 
was created Earl of Leicester in 
1618 and the family held the Gamage 
estates until the eighteenth century. 
In 1718 the Newcastle manor and 
property was purchased by Samuel 
Edwin of Llanfihangel, and later 
it became merged in the Dunraven 
estate. Through the Edwins and 
Wyndhams it passed to the 
Wyndham-Quins, who were granted 
the title of Earl of Dunraven. The 
guardianship of the ruins was ac- 
quired by the Commissioners of 
Works in 1932. 
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The Name 


The early examples of the name 
Newcastle occur in reference to the 
church. A confirmation by Henry I 
of grants by Robert Fitzhamon, the 
original conqueror of Glamorgan, 
to Tewkesbury Abbey is dated 
definitely in 1106, and includes 
*““Ecclesiam de Novo Castello”’ 
(Church of Newcastle). It is clear, 
therefore, that a castle had already 
been founded at that date. The 
existing masonry castle is dated on 
architectural grounds to the second 
half of the twelfth century. But the 
name of Newcastle, as the document 
just quoted shows, existed at least 
fifty years earlier, and there must 
therefore have been some still older 
Place in antithesis to which that 
name was bestowed. An_ inter- 
esting speculation then arises as 
to the nature of the “ old’’ site 
with reference to which Newcastle 
was called “ new.’’ It must have 
been an earthwork because the 
Welsh did not build in stone before 
the Norman conquest. On the 
Opposite (eastern) bank of the river 
Ogmore is an ancient hamlet in the 
manor of Coity Anglia, bearing the 
English name of Nolton, meaning 
- the old farm or village. Evidence of 
the name goes back to 1199, but 
there is no indication at all that the 
hamlet was fortified, much less 
that it contained a castle. The 
name of Oldcastle has also been 
applied to it but this form is both 
literary and late, and can be dis- 
missed as an example of popular 
etymology.’ A possible explanation 
is that the term “ new”? implies a 
foundation of about 1100, so named 
to distinguish it from another estab- 
lished earlier in the same district, 
in which case it is just possible 
that the distinction lies between 
Newcastle and the castle established 
at Coity by Payn de Turberville. 
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Coity may have been a pre-Con- 
quest site, and is in full view from 
Newcastle. 


The Site 


A study of the distribution of the 
early Norman castles of Glamorgan 
shows that though many of them 
were erected by mesne or under 
lords, they were placed in no hap- 
hazard manner, but conformed to a 
definite strategic scheme. The 
matter cannot be elaborated here, 
but the dominant motive in the 
distribution was clearly the control 
of the river valleys. It is probable 
that the conquest halted for some 
time at the line of the Ogmore 
river; but however that may be, 
the strategic importance of the 
Ogmore and its longer tributary 
the Ewenny, is obvious. The valley 
was dominated by four fortresses, 
all within easy supporting distance 
and mostly within sight of one 
another, to which we may give the 
name of the Ogmore Quadrilateral. 
Each castle controlled a ford or 
series of fords, for we may infer 
that no river bridges existed at that 
time. Ogmore castle controlled the 
three fords in the tidal reaches of the 
Ogmore and Ewenny, and because 
of its strategic purpose was most 
inconveniently placed for adminis- 
trative purposes. Coity and New- 
castle were both within easy dis- 
tance of the upper fords on the 
Ogmore where the river issues from 
the hill country. Newcastle over- 
looks the best ford on the river, with 
approaches of hard ground on both 
sides, the importance of which is 
attested by the fact that all the 
ancient ways in the neighbourhood 
converge upon it. That strange and 
almost unique anomaly, the fortified 
monastery of Ewenny, guards the 
only possible crossing place of that 
marsh-fringed river on the main 








east and west routes through the 
county. So the whole river system 


was controlled, and Newcastle was 
an essential element in the scheme. 


DESCRIPTION 
By B. H.S.. J. O’Neil, M.A., V.-P.S.A. 


The historical record shows that 
there must have been a castle in the 
locality at least as early as 1106; by 
analogy with other sites of the period 
it may be assumed that this was of 
earth and timber. During the clear- 
ance of the courtyard of the existing 
castle, no signs came to light of 
earthworks or of postholes, such as 
might have been part of an earlier 
castle. It seems, therefore, either 
that the first castle was on another 
site, or that its defence followed 
exactly the line of the present 
curtain, having been removed when 
the latter was built. 

The present castle probably came 
into existence sometime after 1135. 
It is unlikely to have been built 
during the reign of Stephen (1135- 
54), and may be attributed to the 
time of his successor Henry II 
(1154-89). The type of defence 
embodied in it and the decoration of 
the gateway support this suggestion. 

The castle consists of a polygonal 
courtyard surrounded by a thick 
wall or curtain. On its eastern side 
this wall is straight, where it runs 
at the top of a steep slope; it is 
also straight from the gateway to 
the south-eastern corner of the 
courtyard. Elsewhere, by frequent 
changes of direction with obtuse 
angles, marked by ashlars set alter- 
nate ways in the manner ofy the 
twelfth century, it describes a semi- 
circle from the north-eastern corner 
to the southern side of the court- 
yard. Almost all the external facing 
of this curtain and some also of the 
internal face has fallen or has been 
removed after the castle fell out of 
use. 
On the line of this curtain there 





are three features of interest, the 
gateway and two rectangular towers. 
The gateway has a segmental head 
beneath a round arch. It is ela- 
borately decorated in the manner of 
the later twelfth century with 
attached columns and carved capitals 
and lines of billet ornament. Such 
elaborate doorways rarely survive 
in castles. The presence of this 
example in a castle which otherwise 
has been almost entirely denuded 
of its ornamental features-has given 
rise to the suggestion that it once 
graced a church and has been built 
into its present position in com- 
paratively recent times. Careful 
examination has, however, failed to 
find any justification for this sug- 
gestion. The coursing of the adjacent 
ashlar is continuous throughout 
from the gateway to the neighbour- 
ing tower, and is matched by the 
quoins at all corners of the court- 
yard. There is no difference in 
mortar. It may therefore be taken 
as an original feature of the castle 
and as a means of dating the build- 
ing to c. 1175-80. The present 
stair up to it is modern. The original 
approach must have been up a ramp 
less steep than the present grass bank. 

The tower adjacent to the gate- 
way is square in plan and is usually 
called the Keep, since it commands 
the entrance into the castle in the 
manner of a Keep in other twelfth- 
century castles. It will, however, be 
noticed that it is no bigger than the 
other square tower on the curtain, 
and in that respect causes the castle 
to differ from the usual keep and 
curtain wall castle of the period. 
Externally, like the curtain, it had a 
batter at the base. The doorway 





into the interior at ground level, 
also the adjacent window and the 
fireplace, are insertions of later 
medieval date. Originally the tower 
was entered only by means of a door 
at first floor level. 

The present stairs to the first 
floor are of the same date as the 
door at ground floor level, but at 
least the upper flight must represent 
the line of the twelfth-century stair, 
which may have been in wood. At 
this level there is a fireplace in the 
east wall, which may be an original 
feature and a recess with perhaps 
the splay of a window of the same 
period in the north wall. There are 
also late medieval three-light tran- 
somed windows in the north and 
south walls. On the second floor 
there is again the base of a fire- 
place in the east wall and also recesses 
below large late medieval windows 
beside it and in the south and north 
walls. 

The western tower is a plain, 
square structure, of one build with 
the curtain. Little of the east wall 
survives, but there is enough to 
show that there was no doorway in 
it at ground level, the tower being 
entered at first floor level like the 
other tower. An original twelfth- 
century window embrasure remains 
in the west wall. 

It is clear that for the accommoda- 





tion of the garrison of the castle 
there must have been various build- 
ings in the courtyard. There are a 
few remains of stone buildings, 
which will be described, but they are 
hardly sufficient for the purpose, and 
it must be supposed that there were 
others of timber, which have dis- 
appeared without trace. 

The oblong building beside the 
central part of the east curtain 
seems to have been the hall of the 
castle. Its walls are not very thick, 
and it may be that the upper parts 
were timber framed. The absence 
of any trace of a southern wall and 
the broken southern ends of the east 
and west walls suggest that this 
building was disused and in part 
demolished, when the building to 
the south was erected. The central 
hearth, marked now by reused 
pieces of millstones, which them- 
selves rest upon an earlier hearth, is 
indicative of early date. It may well 
be that this building was the Hall 
of the twelfth-century castle, which 
was already ruinous when the castle 
came to be used again and partly 
tefashioned in the later Middle 
Ages. The large building in the 
south-eastern corner of the court- 
yard seems to belong to this later 
period, but its purpose, as also that 
of the building, partly preserved, 
north of the Hall is obscure. 
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